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EDITORIAL 
Leo Shapiro 


“Integration and evaluation. Evaluation and integration. That 
is all you people in intercultural education talk about.” 

So a public-relations director of a large school system remarked 
in mock petulance a short time ago. It appeared that she had 
become a bit tired of the constant needling she and her school 
system were getting with respect to the twin problems which 
she mentioned. In a way she was right—but only in a way. To 
be sure, many of us interculturalists talk a great deal about 
evaluation and integration. But usually this is precisely our 
limitation: we talk about evaluation and integration in the 
curriculum, but so few of us really do anything. 

The purpose of this issue is frankly exploratory. We have 
brought together several people who have been concerned with 
evaluation in intercultural education for some time, and who 
have tried to do something significant about it. We have 
attacked the problem from various points of view: of a person 
interested in the philosophy of education; an educational agency 
working with school systems or teacher-training institutions; 
what a secondary school can do in the field; or what a civic or 
social agency can do. There has been no effort at integrating or 
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synthesizing the various points of view. Rather we have tried, 
intentionally and purposely, to be inductive in our plan; that is, 
to have the subject attacked from these various points of view 
and then to see what we come out with as an end product. 

What, after all, is evaluation? It is the acid test of the effective- 
ness of our educational work in intercultural education and in 
every other phase of the educational process. Perhaps the most 
significant thing which comes out of these reports is that they 
seem to be unanimous in positing the need for evaluation. One 
or two suggest this need by implication; but throughout every 
essay one finds the recurrent theme of the importance of more 
scientific and more precise theory and practice in intercultural 
education, and, more specifically, in evaluation. In a certain 
sense, this issue will have served an important purpose if it does 
nothing more than underline this crucial need. It may seem to 
some—although it should not—that to be concerned at this time 
of emergency with method and technique and objectives is the 
height of impracticality; but when one considers for a moment 
or two how much time and resources have been squandered by 
well-intentioned people, on and off university campuses, who 
have tried to work in human relations without adequate tools, 
one realizes that the need for better tools and better science is 
becoming more imperative daily. 

The analyses that follow should make people and agencies 
working in the field of human relations concerned about just 
where they are going in their work. It should give us all a keen 
desire to probe deeply into our method and operations, and to 
subject even our pet assumptions and projects to the most 
rigorous and remorseless evaluation. As many of these educators 
indicate, such evaluation must mean much, much more than 
merely a before-and-after test, regardless of how ingenious this 
sort of device may be. It must be an organic component of the 
educational process itself, arising inevitably out of that process 
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and involving the participation of all who properly should be 
concerned. 

We have arrived at the stage where we are talking about need. 
The need for evaluation is crucial, quite probably the primary 
gap in our work. It should be no news to those concerned with 
better education that, as we work conscientiously and constantly 
to improve our theory and method, our operations and results 
will increasingly become more effective and more rewarding. 





Leo Shapiro is the Director, Department of Education, Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith and Lecturer in Education, School of Education, New York University. 











AN INDUCTIVE APPROACH TO INTERCULTURAL 
VALUES 


Theodore Brameld 


In the degree that intercultural education has been identified 
during the past decade in America with the larger movement 
called progressive education, it tends quite plausibly to reflect 
both the strengths and weaknesses of that larger movement. 
While strengths are many indeed, one weakness of the latter is a 
tendency sometimes to gloss over the necessity of basic philo- 
sophic analysis: progressivists are so eager to get going with 
their fine plans for turning education into practical, active ex- 
periences that they frequently seem impatient with the con- 
tinuous importance of clarifying and explicating their own 
premises. 

More specifically with regard to value theory, one often hears 
it said, for example, that intercultural education rests upon such 
beliefs as “the brotherhood of man” or “the dignity of person- 
ality” or “the great democratic tradition of equality and free- 
dom.” Once these clichés are uttered, however, the topic of 
values ends. Apparently this is enough to satisfy many prac- 
titioners; hence they move on immediately to the “important” 
business of implementation. 

Now it is obvious that we cannot on every occasion stop to 
re-examine the meaning and dependability of these clichés. We 
nevertheless are guilty often not merely of negligence, but of 
gravely weakening the entire structure we are trying to erect. 
For no structure is stronger than its foundations. When we 
ignore or merely assume that our foundation of values is en- 
tirely reliable so long as it consists of pleasant-sounding phrases 
with which few would quarrel, we threaten the whole program 
and purpose of intercultural relations. We are little better than 
the indoctrinators of religious or political absolutism: they too 
4 
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proceed from uncriticized premises; they too contribute to a 
weak culture in that its members have never learned, through 
the dialectic of self-criticism and opposition, whether their own 
beliefs are really healthy and strong. 

The question of whether the philosophy of progressivism, 
when we are patient enough to study it, does provide an ade- 
quate theory of value is a technical question which need not 
especially concern us here. Undoubtedly its most profound 
thinkers—John Dewey particularly—contribute richly to such a 
theory. What is now overdue, however, is a concerted effort at 
reformulation in terms appropriate to a period already passing 
the period of history of which Dewey’s pragmatic liberalism is 
the highest symbol. In this brief article it is only possible to 
suggest some of the avenues of exploration toward that objective. 

The problem, so far as intercultural relations are concerned, 
is this. If you and I say that we regard as immoral the exploita- 
tions, discriminations, and segregations suffered by Negroes or 
Jews or Mexican-Americans, why most basically do we? Clearly, 
many others do not, for which they also must have reasons. 
Clearly, also, we should be able to show to ourselves and others 
why we support the kind of human order where exploitations, 
discriminations, and segregations would completely disappear; 
and where, in their place, people of all colors, nationalities, and 
religions enjoy the same rights, privileges, and opportunities at 
every time and every place. 

To fall back upon the doctrine of innate rights, or the au- 
thority of the Bible, or Scholastic reasoning which “proves” that 
equality is a self-evident principle, is little if any improvement 
over the kind of “lip service” which progressivists themselves 
repeatedly and monotonously offer to “the dignity of man.” All 
such answers are question-begging and accordingly dangerous. 

An alternative is to begin with no preconceived statement of 
values whatever, but rather to inquire of ourselves what we are 
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most eagerly striving for. Even little children are perfectly 
capable of probing into their own drives, needs, and wants, and 
of answering in their own terms. Surely then it is not impractical 
for older students and adults to do so. Without at first going 
beyond our own experience, we can, if we try, articulate at least 
certain of our own deepest desires, and by communicating these 
we can refine our meanings to ourselves. 

Moreover, as we continue moving from the more obvious 
physiological to the more subtle psychological levels, we can 
and should call upon the sciences of man to help us in our 
search. Psychology is of course essential, and if we turn to ex- 
perts like Kurt Lewin, who have themselves approached human 
nature from the viewpoint of its dynamic, patterned quality, 
we find heavy support for an approach to ourselves as, first of 
all, “goal-seeking animals.” Psychology, however, is by no means 
enough—until, at least, it is fused with the sciences of man in 
his relations with other men: economics, politics, sociology, and 
anthropology are especially fundamental. From W. I. Thomas 
we find support for the desire we have for security, new experi- 
ences, response, and recognition. From Robert S. Lynd we are 
more able to recognize the nature of our “cravings” even for such 
seemingly elusive satisfactions as “a natural tempo and rhythm” 
or a “sense of fairly immediate meaning.” From social psychia- 
trists like Karen Horney we sense more clearly that often our 
frustrations are, at bottom, blockages in the way of goal seeking 
and goal winning, which derive not merely (as Freud would 
have it) from suppression of the id, but from the confusions 
and scarcities of a disintegrating culture. 

The task of approaching the problem of values inductively 
is further complicated, however, by the question: “Who are 
we?” More specifically in terms of intercultural relations, one 
of the most common and most potent of arguments against, 
say, racial equalitarianism is that great numbers of people in 
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the world simply do not have this range of drives and wants 
which you and I—of the educated minority—may concede that 
we have. Granting, for example, that sexual satisfaction is 
virtually a universal want, how can it possibly be argued that 
the want of recognition or fairly immediate meaning is uni- 
versal? And if it cannot be proved that our pattern of goal 
seeking is common to others, are we not simply trying to impose 
that pattern upon dissimilar people? Are we not, after all, pretty 
much like the “do-gooder” missionaries who aim to embrace the 
reluctant heathen within their own dogmatic faith? 

In answer to these questions, it is necessary to admit frankly 
that neither religion nor science has established once and for 
all the precise number or order or quality of wants among 
diverse peoples. Indeed, since the whole history of human beings 
and of the cultures within which they live prove the pliability 
of goal-seeking proclivities, we must concede that such estab- 
lishment is, in any case, impossible. All that can be shown, at 
the most, is about four important facts concerning who we are— 
whether a merely sophisticated (if not supercilious) minority, 
or a reasonably large majority of the races and nations of the 
world. 

First, then, science, and especially anthropology, again assists 
enormously in showing that, among all our differences, we do 
possess a striking number of similar wants and of similarly 
organized efforts to satisfy them. (Just one citation here: “The 
Common Denominator of Cultures” by Murdock, in The Science 
of Man in the World Crisis, edited by Linton.) 

Second, these common denominators, however few in radically 
different periods of history, tend to multiply today as accultura- 
tion and assimilation accelerate through the impact of such 
technological inventions as communication and transportation. 
In other words, it is a reasonably safe conjecture that as more 
and more people learn more and more about one another, they 
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approach closer to a minimum pattern of similar wants. Such 
a pattern is temporal and cultural, not eternal or metaphysical, 
to be sure. But that is all we can properly expect. 

Third, the equally evident fact that disagreement about wants 
is still widespread by no means proves that this disagreement is 
insoluble. Rather, all it may prove is that, thus far, civilization 
has failed to provide facilities by which agreement might be 
achieved. If, for example, Jeeter Lester of Tobacco Road seems 
quite satisfied with a diet of turnips, does this mean that here 
is in fact his entire goal of food satisfaction? Or does it simply 
mean that he has never learned enough either about the mean- 
ing of adequate diet, or of the possibility of winning such a diet 
for himself and his children, to know what he actually wants? 
By the same token, can the Negro hater be right in his conten- 
tion that shiftlessness is more satisfying to Negroes than initiative 
and neatness, so long as he does everything in his power to 
prevent fair testing of the latter alternative? These questions 
may seem rhetorical to the informed; yet they are crucial to the 
approach we are now sketching. 

Fourth, and following more or less directly from the above 
three points, the assertion that our wants and their satisfaction 
are therefore also common wants claims no more than that they 
are, or probably could be, those of the majority. No matter how 
seemingly universal a want may be, some individual or group 
may deny its presence—a denial resulting either from an in- 
sistence that the majority simply has failed to recognize its own 
goal-seeking interests accurately at some point, or from the sheer 
stubbornness or fanaticism of some individual or group. In 
either case, there is no way, so long as the democratic process 
functions in value formulation, by which the dissenting mi- 
nority can or should be coerced into agreement. As a matter of 
fact, the minority may conceivably be right. If, as we assume, 
wants are empirical, and we learn and relearn about them con- 
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tinuously, then we of the majority may need to be convinced 
that a meaning we previously attached to a certain want has 
been quite fallacious. But even if the minority is wrong, and 
it is denying agreement from ulterior motives, we shall have to 
admit there is no way of finally proving it wrong. The subjective 
element in human wants makes it possible for anyone to deny 
his “existence simply by insisting that he has no such experi- 
ence as the majority has. 

We come, then, to the inference that the final criterion of 
intercultural values is the social consensus that can be attained 
about them. This criterion, as implied, has at least three essential 
steps in its complete application: (4) maximum presentation of 
evidence (especially of science, but also of art, history, religion, 
and all other spheres of human achievement) about what people 
want; (5) maximum communication of that evidence—a world- 
wide process which, of course, increases the exactitude of the 
evidence itself; and (c) maximum agreement among the widest 
possible range of people that, upon the basis of this evidence 
and communication, these are indeed the wants we most deeply 
seek to satisfy. 

Many questions remain, of course. Values (or, we now see, 
want satisfactions) overlap, ramify, and sometimes appear con- 
tradictory. Also, they are so multiple that we need to ask 
whether they can be synthesized around some great normative 
generalization—whether, for example, self-realization (regarded 
in a social as well as individual context) could not be accepted 
as this kind of inductive outcome, and therefore be recognized 
as a meaningful summary of many particular values. 

Educationally, we should be concerned with the problem of 
how this necessarily abstract statement can be translated into 
effective intercultural understanding. Here is a question, how- 
ever, that requires far more extensive treatment than we are 
now permitted. That a beginning should be made in the elemen- 
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tary school is obvious, for to inculcate the old ethical dogmas 
uncritically then is to make it well-nigh impossible for the 
secondary school to undo that inculcation later. Far better, it 
seems, would be the effort to avoid all use of such dogmas, and 
to substitute the richest possible experience with the meaning of 
wants among the widest range of children. In the secondary 
school, however, systematic examination of the nature of values 
is practical—in the earlier years as part of larger, functional 
projects, in the later years as specific units in value formulation. 
Yet even such units need not and should not become typically 
academic. Beginning with the living situations of young people 
wherever they are, they can gradually broaden to encompass the 
situations of their parents, community citizens, and finally of 
peoples of distant places. That it can be done is certain, for it 
has been done by the writer and by others, not only on the 
high-school but on the college and adult levels as well. 

And when it is done, is the social consensus always identical, 
always unanimous? Of course it is not. To a remarkable extent, 
however, that consensus, epitomized by self-realization, may be 
stated like this: 


Most men do not want to be hungry: they cherish the value of 
sufficient nourishment. 

Most men do not want to be cold or ragged: they cherish the value 
of adequate dress. 

Most men do not want uncontrolled exposure either to the elements 
or to people: they cherish the value of shelter and privacy. 

Most men do not want celibacy: they cherish the value of sexual 
expression. 

Most men do not want illness: they cherish the value of physiological 
and mental health. 

Most men do not want chronic insecurity: they cherish the value 
of steady work, steady income. 

Most men do not want loneliness: they cherish the value of 
companionship, mutual devotion, belongingness. 
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Most men do not want indifference: they cherish the value of 
recognition, appreciation, status. 

Most men do not want constant drudgery, monotony, or routine: 
they cherish the value of novelty, curiosity, variation, recreation, ad- 
venture, growth, creativity. 

Most men do not want ignorance: they cherish the value of literacy, 
skill, information. 

Most men do not want continual domination: they cherish the 
value of participation, sharing. 

Most men do not want bewilderment: they cherish the value of 
fairly immediate meaning, significance, order, direction. 





Theodore Brameld is Professor of the Philosophy of Education, School of Education, 
New York University. 








BASIC PURPOSES AND PROBLEMS IN EVALUATION 
OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


H. H. Giles 


The late L. C. Lord, President of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, used to describe the investigations made for accrediting 
of colleges: “They count the income and the books, they 
measure floor and window space, they ask how many Ph.D.’s 
we have on the faculty, they find out everything about us except 
whether we are a good school.” 

Alexander Shodorof, with reference to the same point, has 
written to me: 

It is obvious that statistical treatment, originated to describe the 
quality of agricultural products by quantitative methods, has proved 
itself a useful tool. However, to confuse the measurement of a field 
of grain with the measurement of human development is not a 
credit to the intelligence. It may be that there was a time in the dark 
ages previous to the present century when human personality could 
be considered a fit subject for the methods of physical science. Since 
Dewey, at the least since Einstein and the electronic microscope, 


there can be no excuse for perpetuating in this regard, the illusion of 
“exact” measurement or “objective” tests. 


These two statements indicate the central problem in evalua- 
tion of intercultural education: how to devise methods for 
getting at the things that matter, and that do not readily reveal 
themselves through the gross approximations reached by weigh- 
ing and counting with numbers. 

This becomes a central problem, however, only after the 
acceptance of the imperative to evaluate, a requirement which 
has been honored in the breach rather than the observance. 
This has occurred for many years, by hundreds of organizations, 
and millions of men. These bodies and persons of good will 
have spent great quantities of effort and money with the best 
intentions of promoting human brotherhood. The effects, un- 
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fortunately, have not been shown to be in proportion to the 
effort—in fact, they have not been shown in a great many cases. 

It is clear that the accomplishment of a purpose is the best 
measure of success. This requires a clear definition of purpose, 
and a point of vantage from which to judge its attainment. If 
the purpose is to make a table to eat on, it is a relatively simple 
matter to fulfill both conditions. If the purpose, however, is so 
vast and protean as “to develop unity and understanding among 
all cultural groups,” it is another and a titanic job even to 
approximate the conditions of satisfactory evaluation. Yet the 
attempt must be made. 

The attempt must be made because, as Sam Flowerman, Kurt 
Lewin, and others have shown, good will is not enough, ener- 
getic propaganda may boomerang. It becomes too easy to find 
instances where the cause is served by those who, like the fabled 
fanatic, “redouble their efforts as they lose sight of the goal.” 

This attempt requires, quite urgently, an extension of the 
frontiers in the social sciences. It requires a definition of purpose 
in terms of a process rather than a static goal. It requires the 
devising and testing of methodology. It requires both the selec- 
tion among available instruments and the forging of new con- 
ceptual tools to describe and to “measure” the progress made. In 
short, the development of democracy requires fresh advances in 
research, training, application, and evaluation. 


Some Definitions and Directions 


Intercultural education is education which has to do with the 
cultural learnings that may be used to divide or unite or to create 
conflict or understanding among people. It posits the goal of 
democracy, understood as a process of furthering the maximum 
growth of all. 

A survey made in the summer and fall of 1944 by the present 
author and his associates indicated that of some of the hundreds 
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of organizations concerned with this purpose almost all con- 
centrated their efforts on speeches and pamphlets. There were 
only a handful of truly professional workers, and a vast dearth 
of data on the results of their efforts. 

Since that time there has been a rush of activity to fill the 
vacuum. Representative schools and school systems have engaged 
in serious and fundamental programs. Outstanding social scien- 
tists have undertaken research. Social agencies have begun to 
examine themselves and to set in motion long-term studies of 
the nature of undemocratic prejudice and employ measures to 
combat it. The training of skilled workers has received consider- 
able emphasis. 

All this is good, though still pitifully inadequate in extent as 
compared to the job to be done for all: create conditions of fair 
employment; decent housing; adequate health services; needed 
transportation; recreation; and education. And to do this in the 
aftermath of the most gigantic war in history, in the face of 
potential obliteration due to international and economic anarchy, 
might well seem hopeless. 

Yet the hope is with us. The beginnings are made. We now 
face the task of working as if there were time—not knowing if 
there will be time—to bring all the science, art, and the resources 
in which we are rich but unmobilized to bear on the central 
problem of our era—how to live well with one another. 

Having made plain that intercultural education means educa- 
tion for democratic living, I shall now attempt a more specific 
outline of the major areas in this field, of the main purposes | 
within them, and of the problems in evaluating work toward 
them. 

Major areas. The major areas are these: research, interpreta- 
tion, application, and professionalization. 

Research. The purposes of research are necessarily as many as 
the problems and the ideas which arise. It is plain this early, 
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however, that there are categories of most-needed research. Two 
major ones are: the dynamics and nature of individual growth 
under varying conditions; the dynamics and nature of group 
processes. Subsidiary inquiries are needed into such aspects of 
the foregoing as these: (1) the crucial characteristics of present 
society that affect security, development of frustration and 
aggression, offer means for peaceful rather than conflict solutions 
of problems; (2) crucial ages in crystallization of attitudes; 
(3) crucial personalities and character of events that influence atti- 
tudes; (4) individual and group therapies needed for democratic 
living; (5) historical evidence on the nature of social change 
and its direction. 

These and many more inquiries need above all the develop- 
ment of a unified theory of human dynamics that can be used 
and tested by representatives of all social sciences. 

Evaluations of present available researches are badly needed in 
order to answer the questions: What is available? How is it 
used? How could it be used? What are the gaps in our knowl- 
edge? Who should fill the gaps and how? 

Interpretation. The need to interpret research is very great. 
The professional and the lay public alike are far from conversant 
with the best and latest findings of psychology, biology, anthro- 
pology, and other social sciences as they relate to democratic 
human living. 

For the professional, there is much need for synthesis of re- 
search findings, up-to-the-minute news of results. Experience 
shows the need for varied interpretations, which indicates the 
relevance of findings to every field. 

The lay public is so far from informed that there is little or 
no recognition of the advances made in knowledge of human 
behavior in the present century, nor of the vast possibilities that 
those advances open to us in the conduct of society’s pressing 
business. A sign of this need is found in the fact that almost 
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without exception the research and the application of it is still 
financed by private, not public, funds. 

Evaluation of interpretation is needed to show the relative 
values of written, oral, and other types of presentation, the effect 
of propaganda; the results of advertising; the importance of par- 
ticipation in activity to apply the findings reported as reading 
and study go on. 

A pplication. The vast sums of money and the lives which have 
been spent on exhortation to goodness through many mediums 
(long before the beginning of the Christian era) have none- 
theless left us with tremendous unsolved problems. There is 
urgent need to develop deeper and broader experimental testing 
of organization, administration, methods, materials, and _per- 
sonnel employed in education for democracy. 

The purposes of this education lead in the following main 
directions: 

To establish a common definition of the democratic aim 

To establish that aim as public policy—in community and 
school 

To examine present practices in the light of that aim 

To develop a new, revolutionizing type of administration- 
democratic 

To develop a teaching process that is consonant with the demo- 
cratic goal and with our knowledge of how learning takes place 

To develop materials of learning best for this task 

To develop continuous studies of all the foregoing, which are 
workable and useful, and which are illuminating and supple- 
mentary to the basic research otherwise conducted 

These aims require the development of records, which are in- 
formative without consuming colossal amounts of time. They 
require much more reliance on trained observation and balanced 
judgment than on paper-and-pencil tests of the traditional kind. 
They call, then, for continuous in-service training and clinical 
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discussion. They call for a new, flexible, insightful method of 
sampling attitude and action as it occurs and transforms itself. 
They call, in short, for a dynamic process of insight to keep 
pace with a dynamic process of human development! . 

Professionalization. It is plain from the foregoing that, as Dr. 
Louis E. Raths points out again and again, the key to progress 
is in persons, not in formulas. The formula, technique, study 
material, and research finding are nothing without the skill and 
creative intelligence of the user. 

The aim here implied seems to me to be an initial develop- 
ment of key personnel—in agencies that rely on education— 
with the ultimate goal of making both pre-service and in-service 
development an experience in study, application, and clinical 
evaluation of our human-relations practices. This means nothing 
short of professionalizing the treatment of both symptoms and 
cause of undemocratic human behavior. 

To evaluate the methods of present and future training will 
require establishment of hypotheses that relate the educator’s 
function to the democratic social ideal. It will require employ- 
ment of experimental methods and a long-term follow-up of the 
persons who are exposed to them. It calls again for records of 
attitude and action, with the changes that occur against a back- 
ground of personal and social conditions. 


Conclusion 


In the course of such a brief essay, it is only possible to touch 
on a few aspects of the purposes and problems which need evalua- 
tion in intercultural education. 

It is evident that the effort to collect and weigh evidence is 
partly helped and partly hindered by the vestigial attempts to 
fasten the methods of a pre-Einsteinian physical science on the 
dynamic field of human relationships. It is equally evident that 
the utmost good will and the most pious hope of human better- 
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ment cannot succeed without a theory, art, and science of human 
relations. 

What is demanded, therefore, is a unifying theory of human 
growth adequate to the integrated effort to develop democratic 
ways of life. This in turn calls for research, interpretation, appli- 
cation, and professionalization. 

In each of these four areas, the more accurate definition of 
purposes and problems will aid the establishment of records and 
evaluative judgments. Just what these may be is only dimly 
seen at present, though notable attempts have been in the making 
during the past few years. 

In all, it may be said, no true progress can be attained without 
evaluation; no evaluation without the courage and wit to replace 
traditional methods based on static concepts of the universe with 
the means of a dynamic insight into a dynamic process. 





H. H. Giles is Executive Director of the Bureau for Intercultural Education, Lecturer 
on Education, and Director of the Intercultural Workshop, New York University. 








WHAT IS EVALUTION UP TO AND UP AGAINST IN 
INTERGROUP EDUCATION? 


Hilda Taba 


In intergroup education evaluation is a word to conjure with. 
Almost any group of able persons working in this field can be 
either thrown into a dither of excuses or stymied altogether by 
a simple question about what they are doing to appraise their 
programs. Inasmuch as intergroup education is expensive in 
time and energy and money, it is altogether understandable that 
there should be so much pressure to evaluate. We are pragmatic 
people and there is practical insistence that nothing should be 
done in any area unless it demonstrably can “bring home the 
bacon.” At the same time, there is mystical reverence for the 
technical intricacies of producing and using the tools for gather- 
ing evidence. Hence, many interested groups are prevented from 
making plans to assess their efforts partly because of a fear of 
the higher mysteries connected with “attitude scales,” “projective 
techniques,” and the like. 

Evaluation is essentially a procedure for getting evidence to 
determine whether or not a given activity or program has pro- 
duced certain educational effects. This evidence has to do with 
outcomes of various kinds, such as attitudes a person has, factual 
information he possesses, or his overt behavior. When gathered 
over a period of time, either continuously or on the basis of 
“before and after,” such evidence constitutes a description of the 
desired effect or change. Comparison of this description with 
educational goals constitutes appraisal. For example, a teaching 
unit designed to create in students interest and concern for 
minority groups can be evaluated by securing evidence on what- 
ever attitudes are being developed in class, and judging these for 
their adequacy as steps in the desired direction. 

The process of evaluation involves several distinct steps. First, 
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there is the question of determining what goals have a bearing 
on the case and in what ways they apply. It makes a difference 
whether a particular program is supposed to make converts, to 
develop action skills, to enrich mental concepts, or simply to 
arouse interest. And it makes a difference what public is aimed 
at, in each instance, and the degree to which each goal is sup- 
posed to be reached. For instance, is a given unit meant to pro- 
duce greater sensitivity and certain defined changes in attitude, 
or is it meant to go further and result in some practical applica- 
tion? Evaluation thus must begin with clarifying educational 
purposes as the first step. Then, second, methods must be de- 
vised for securing evidence that is appropriate to each of these 
objectives. Some of it may require technical instruments but a 
good deal may also be secured through fairly simple devices 
and common sense. The nature of the needed evidence, as well 
as the way it is to be collected, will vary with the objectives. For 
example, if we want to find out precisely how much students 
know about Negroes, then almost anybody can draw up the 
necessary short paper-and-pencil test. But if we are curious about 
their racial attitudes, then much more subtle and comprehensive 
methods will be called for. The third step is that of interpretation, 
which often involves relating a variety of information. For even 
the results of careful instruments like social-distance scales tell 
very little by themselves; they must be checked against parallel 
information on the students’ general attitudes toward cultural 
differences of all kinds. Since human motivation is multiple, it 
must be interpreted in the light of many lines of investigation. 
This calls for a degree of objectivity, of course, but also for ability 
to grasp whatever pattern or interplay is characteristic of the 
individual’s emotional life. 

Decisions about the goals and techniques appropriate to them 
are especially important in any plan for evaluation. In connec- 
tion with human relations it is therefore particularly important 
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not to skip them. For several reasons it is also especially difficult 
to make these decisions. There is more than the usual uncertainty 
in this field about what we are really after, how behavior changes, 
what aspects of the problem are most crucial, and how each 
phase of conduct is related to the others. We know, for example, 
that a person’s attitude toward Jews and Negroes is determined 
to a considerable extent by the degree to which he is adequately 
informed about these groups and by his social equipment for 
dealing with cultural differences. But we do not know which 
is the determining factor in any given instance. In human rela- 
tions also the different factors affecting behavior act in organic 
clusters and constellations. These clusters often are combined in 
different ways in different individuals or in different groups of 
individuals, and therefore affect behavior in different ways. This 
makes the precise identification of what is to be measured diff- 
cult. Procedures and tools have to be geared to the intricacy of 
the situation. Unfortunately, however, most measuring instru- 
ments—whether formal or informal—yield dependable data only 
when addressed to one type of behavior, or at least only when 
they avoid dealing with items that cannot be appraised by 
identical criteria. We cannot measure skill, information, and 
attitudes by the same instrument any more than we can measure 
humidity with a thermometer, because each is defined by a 
different index. For example, the mere fact that certain materials 
were widely distributed proves nothing at all about their effective- 
ness. If the materials were meant to arouse concern in persons 
previously uninterested, and fail to do so or reach only the 
already anointed, then they have not fulfilled their purpose no 
matter how great their distribution. If certain instructional pro- 
cedures were supposed to change or modify attitudes but are 
found to yield only additional information, then they cannot be 
called effective no matter how widely they may have been used, 
how heartily they may have been welcomed by teachers, or how 
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efficient they may have been found in other ways. Outcomes 
must always be appraised strictly in the light of goals. 
Another aspect of this problem has to do with degrees of 
achievement and when to be satisfied with them. Changes in 
attitude come about gradually and the time sequence may be 
quite prolonged. An individual may begin by passively adopt- 
ing some belief and formulating it only on the verbal level, then 
proceed to think through some situation in terms of this belief, 
and then finally start changing his overt behavior. Unless these 
three stages are clearly defined and seen in relation to one an- 
other, we are likely to get confused and take evidence for one 
as applying to another. Or we may discard one valid line of 
evidence because it does not demonstrate the achievement of 
some other phase we have in mind. How often, for example, have 
data on the changes in a person’s or a group’s system of beliefs 
been thrown out as evidence of the effectiveness of a program 
because there was no demonstrable difference in overt behavior. 
In view of the time needed for this process of changing attitudes 
or overt behavior, it may not have been right to condemn the 
program in question. Besides, there may have been real changes 
in personal conduct, only the evidence had not turned up as 
yet. The problem is to find out whether any educational process 
is under way or not and the direction in which it is tending. 
This matter of confusing the exact behaviors to be evaluated 
can be troublesome in other ways. Any program can be properly 
appraised on several different levels, each sometimes involving 
a different public and always a different type of conduct, and 
each consequently requiring a different kind of evidence. For 
example, take the distribution of materials already mentioned. 
It is fair to judge the efficacy of such literature both in terms of 
whom it reaches and also according to its effect upon those who 
read it. Quantity is the simplest category of evaluation and the 
number addressed through the mails is perfectly valid evidence 
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on this level. But this line of appraisal cannot go far. It will take 
more intricate procedures to discover how many people read the 
materials, in the first place, and what effect it may have had on 
them all taken as a group, or the various “populations” among 
them, such as schoolteachers, labor leaders, preachers, or 
housewives. 

When it comes to appraising school programs in intergroup 
education the situation is still more intricate. There are changes 
to be assessed in administrative procedures, in the instructional 
program, and in the attitudes of classroom teachers, principals, 
and students. In each case there is a different “public” and a 
different set of purposes. While it can be maintained that, in 
education, all changes are important only as they promote 
changes in students, evidence must nevertheless be secured on all 
of these other levels as well. The complexity of the data required 
for each area will depend, of course, on the nature of the change 
under investigation. It is relatively easy to count the actual 
changes made in classroom procedure, but it is a very different 
matter when the issue is to appraise shifts in human attitude. 
Any lack of clarity about the goals in the light of which the 
evaluation is being made can always complicate the situation 
at any stage. 

The pressure seems to lie in the direction of producing more 
specific as well as more adequate instruments. Actually we need 
in the field of human relations at the present moment a greater 
clarification of goals, a better definition of the several publics 
we address, and more understanding of the critical factors in 
changing human attitudes. Unless we succeed in thinking 
through the problems in these prerequisite areas, the net out- 
come of our efforts is likely to be instruments of greater technical 
perfection, perhaps, but with faulty or limited application. By 
taking this step now, we will be in a position to benefit from 
the experience of others and to avoid that atomization that 
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afflicted the achievement testers because the gadget of objective 
tests was widely promoted and used without developing an 
adequate prerequisite orientation. 

Our immediate task in evaluation appears to consist in a fuller 
exploration and analysis of the significant constellations in 
human attitudes, prejudicial and otherwise. Social attitudes of 
any sort, but especially those associated with intolerance—stereo- 
typing, keeping one’s distance, blaming, or rejecting—travel in 
clusters and are rather intimately related to personality and its 
interaction with the human aspects of environment. Accord- 
ingly, we must isolate and define the really crucial factors by 
means of such free and “informal” methods as projective tests, 
story reactions, spontaneous response to life situations (described 
or actual), book discussions, and the like before we can make 
valid decisions about the tools we need. It will not be easy to 
develop instruments that are dependable, sound, and appropriate 
at the same time. We need more descriptive evidence on the 
genesis of various attitudes, the influences that shape them, and 
the relation between verbal expression and overt conduct before 
we can afford to take short cuts. We also need to know more 
about how social attitudes affect personality structure before we 
can rely on instruments for diagnosis or educational stimulation. 
So let us do a lot more analysis of spontaneous reactions and let 
us spend more time watching our students before we try our 
hand at producing “objective” instruments! 





Hilda Taba is Director, Intergroup Education Project, American Council on Education. 











EVALUATION IN PROGRAMS OF INTERCULTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Louis Raths 


Potatoes might serve as an example. A lot of things must 
happen before anybody attempts to dig them from the ground. 
There is a careful selection of the ground; a careful preparation 
of it; a careful selection of the seed; and careful planting; there 
follows a program, developed precisely for facilitating yield both 
in quality and quantity. Many things happen under the ground 
and we know about some of them and some of them remain 
secrets. It is possible to pull up a potato plant and examine it, later 
to pull up another, and later another. There is danger but this ex- 
amination at different time intervals tells us something of the rela- 
tion between means and ends in the process of potato develop- 
ment. The process seems to be an intelligent one and harvesting 
has proved to be worth while when certain signs make their 
appearance and the conditions of growth are known. The whole 
thing makes sense. We engage in the process over and over again, 
and we know what tends to happen when certain things are done. 

Leaders in intercultural education have studied many relation- 
ships in the field. In their writings it is possible to read again 
and again about three hypotheses which are put forth to explain 
in large measure the tensions between groups and between indi- 
viduals of the same group. The first of these implies that one 
of the greatest causes of discrimination, exploitation, intolerance, 
irrational aggression, and other expressions of unhappy human 
relations is to be found in economic insecurity. It is suggested 
that if fathers could be more sure of their jobs, more confident 
that bills could be paid, medical services secured when needed, 
recreation requirements more nearly met, provisions made for 
further education, and some assurance that old age would be 
more pleasant, much of this form of strife would be eliminated. 

In other words, here is an idea for making the potatoes grow. 
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Before anyone is asked to dig, it would be reasonable to suppose 
that the operations required by this theory would have been 
acted upon. Evaluators would be very much interested in judging 
yield, both in terms of quality and quantity, if they knew that 
the means judged to be reasonable and the best available had 
been put to the test. To my knowledge, however, the grants of 
foundations or the funds of agencies dedicated to intercultural 
education have never been pledged to the testing of this hypo- 
thesis. No parallel groups have been identified, with the idea 
that one of them shall live the life, or have the opportunity to 
live the life, which it is maintained tends to reduce friction 
among human beings. The methods judged to be most likely to 
bring about greater and better yield are precisely the ones not 
put to thre test. 

A secdnd fruitful hypothesis is related to the frustration of 
certain emotional needs as the cause of much of the aggression 
among various groups in our society. It is postulated that in the 
child-rearing processes children learn to expect love and affec- 
tion, belonging, recognition of achievement, freedom from fear 
and intense feelings of guilt, sharing in decisions that affect 
them, and coming to some sensible comprehension of the world 
around them. The theory suggests that when one or more of 
these needs is frustrated the individual tends to act in three ways: 
he may become aggressive in his behavior; he may be in a 
situation where he dare not be aggressive for fear of reprisal 
and thus he might behave in an extremely submissive and yield- 
ing manner; or he might attempt to withdraw from the situation 
entirely and do so by becoming absorbed in matters that take 
him away from contact with his fellow men. The same indi- 
vidual, it is supposed, might practice all three patterns at 
different times. 

Here is another suggestion that seems to require the designing 
of a long-term study. If the processes implied by this hypothesis 
were carried into action, if careful planning for the crop had 
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been done, if all things necessary for the facilitation of yield. 
both in quality and quantity had been carried through, the 
evaluation of the project would indeed be a reasonable digging 
operation. It does seem somewhat futile to continue harvesting 
activities when one is not informed of what has preceded, and 
all of it quite clearly unrelated to the three hypotheses most 
frequently put forth by the leaders of the field. 

Instead of carrying through a carefully planned program that 
would be consistent with either or both of the significant hypo- 
theses, attitudes or some other expressions of behavior are 
measured before and after the showing of a film, or before and 
after a series of radio programs, or before and after the reading 
of a pamphlet or a series of them, or before and after an educa- 
tional course of some kind. The intercultural leaders know that 
this is not the kind of program to carry on, and it is not the 
kind of evaluation that should go on in this very important field. 

Attacking economic insecurity and attacking emotional in- 
security are very closely related and both are enormously com- 
plicated projects. Of that, there is no doubt. If, however, these 
are the requirements of the job, why does anybody in the field 
piddle around with those trifles which clearly will not solve the 
problem? Why do we not get together, pool all the available 
resources, and undertake a study of those ideas which do seem 
to be significant? It will take a lot of time, a lot of money, and 
perhaps more talent than is now available to do the job that is 
required, but certainly we should be working on those things 
that we believe are most worth while. 

In the meantime a great deal of work is being done. Nearly 
all groups in the field are using a great variety of techniques 
for bringing about change. Almost anything that promises some 
effectiveness is utilized: repetition, testimonials, lectures, pamph- 
lets, books, radio programs, motion pictures, the legitimate stage, 
articles in newspapers and magazines, songs and jingles, resort 
to law and the making of new laws, pressure tactics, counseling, 
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forums and discussion groups, some bits of research, and per- 
haps a dozen other methods. With all of this going on, and with 
some counteroffensives in operation at the same time, it becomes 
very difficult to evaluate any one single small effort. In fact, one 
almost knows in advance that a single shot will have little if 
any effect. 

The situation being what it is, the most reasonable over-all 
procedure for evaluative purposes would be the consulting of 
evidence that is publicly available. It should be possible to record 
gains and losses as these relate to job placements of minority 
groups, to promotions, and to unemployment. It should be pos- 
sible to instance changes in the typical restrictions now in opera- 
tion with respect to the purchase of residential property. En- 
trance records to colleges and to professional schools could be 
studied. The amount of intermarriage could be recorded. Mem- 
berships in clubs and churches could be analyzed. Overt in- 
cidents that can reasonably be labeled as symptoms of intergroup 
tensions could be counted. More valid and reliable appraisals of 
attitudes might be carried on, but attitudes as they are now 
measured may have little or no relation to direct action. 
Nevertheless, they indicate something and representative sam- 
plings could be taken at regular intervals. © 

All of this assumes great concern for behavior, or, to say it 
another way, for the end product. Is it legitimate, really, to 
organize a campaign, concentrate money, develop a communica- 
tions system, all more or less centered on bringing about changes 
in the behavior of other people, practically without their consent 
and almost surely without their conscious participation in the 
process? Are not all of us entitled to the attitudes and to the 
values we now have? They are the product of our experiences 
in living in and through our culture. And it is no adequate 
answer to say that the “campaigns” are themselves experiences, 
and that furthermore they are of “the right kind.” The assump- 
tion is made that because they are being used for a good cause 
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they therefore take on some of the qualities of goodness and this 
need not follow at all. 

The experiences we want the so-called prejudiced people to 
have relate to economic and emotional security. If it can be 
shown that speeches, motion pictures, radio programs, and all 
of the rest do further wholesome security, then the objection 
would be withdrawn. Or, if it can be shown that the applica- 
tion of these stimuli bring about, on the part of those now 
prejudiced, a re-examination of their attitudes, a reconstruction 
of their values, and that through this re-looking these people 
bring about change in themselves, then, too, objection to the 
mass mediums and shotgun approach would be withdrawn. This, 
by the way, is the third hypothesis most commonly advanced as 
a promising method for reducing intergroup frictions. It is 
maintained that the American tradition is a tangled one; that 
we pick up our prejudices in our earliest days, and they tend 
to persevere more or less in kind and quantity unless we are 
motivated to an examination of them. This hypothesis implies 
that the clarification of one’s own beliefs, attitudes, and values 
involves a scrutiny of the grounds which support them, the con- 
sequences toward which they tend, and some comparison of 
them with alternatives which are proposed by individuals or 
groups whose ideas differ from ours. 

If values are to be identified, then the currently available 
multiple-choice testing instruments are not appropriate. In de- 
fense of some evaluators it must be said they have recommended 
value analysis or documentary analysis techniques applied to the 
free writing or the freely spoken comments of participants in 
intercultural-education programs. These methods may be ap- 
plied to the products of nearly all projective techniques; they 
may be applied to interview and discussion materials. It is pos- 
sible to record group discussions, to record interview data, to 
photograph and record some activities. But when these are rec- 
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or cost too much, or are too involved, or do not result in a 
single numerical index, or are not exact enough. An examination 
of these objections shows that many of them are irrelevant, 
really, to the purposes of evaluating a serious program of inter- 
cultural education. 

A similar series of objections is encountered when the sugges- 
tion is made that observers should be specially trained; that 
they should observe, report their observations, and be required 
to compare their observations with others similarly trained. The 
type of analysis referred to in the paragraph preceding and this 
type of observing would put a very great emphasis upon the 
means employed in the intercultural program, but many who 
are actively involved in the designing of projects waive these two 
suggestions aside as “impractical.” Evidently the word practical 
is used as a synonym for the irrelevant, or very remotely relevant. 


To emphasize economic security, to emphasize emotional 
security, to emphasize reconstructions of one’s own beliefs and 
values in a program of intercultural education is to emphasize 
means. If means are to be emphasized, then data must be col- 
lected that relate to means. And evaluators must become a bit 
more stubborn in their determination to secure data bearing on 
means in relation to ends. They must increasingly withdraw 
from participation in those projects that are not testing significant 
hypotheses. Evaluation is more than the sizing up of a situation, 
more than the answer to the question “How am I doing?”; it 
involves a relationship or a series of them between status at any 
time and ideas and operations which led up to that status. 
Progress in this difficult field will be furthered when fruitful 
hypotheses are put to a carefully designed test. When that hap- 
pens, it will not only be more reasonable to carry on the process 
of evaluation; it may even result in greatly improved materials 
and techniques of evaluation. 





Louis Raths is Director of Research, Center for Research and Evaluation, School 
of Education, New York University. 








THE FRAME OF REFERENCE IN THE COLLEGE STUDY 
Lloyd Allen Cook 


“In your haste to get going, to push ahead,” writes a friendly 
critic of the College Study, “you appear to be running off in all 
directions. Like other so called experiments in education, your 
project is not really an experiment at all. It is an activity pro- 
gram, pure and simple. It will tell in the end the usual success 
story, with activity piled on top activity, as if a mere additive 
effect were important. What is lacking, I suspect, is a basic 
theory, a set of operations to be tested, an ends-and-means pic- 
ture of induced changes.” 

Here is no light tap on the shoulder, a damning by faint praise. 
The writer, a very reputable scientist, says that our work with 
teacher-educating institutions does not make sense. It has no 
basic rationale, no covering schema or frame in which its many 
concretions find place and get meaning. This is a healthy view- 
point, a stimulating one, but by no means true. Its effect is, 
perhaps as intended, to force a rethinking of our way, a brief 
but probing inspection of the essence. Such stock taking is not 
bad for any complex project. It will save a vast amount of mere 
description, an overdose of specifics. It will force thought into 
major categories, hence into cause-effect-cause relationships. 

What is the College Study * all about? How can it be viewed 
in toto? First, some dimensional facts. The Study is now con- 
cluding the second year of its four-year existence. Twenty col- 
leges* over the nation are its participating members, each ad- 


1 Auspices of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. Financed by a grant to A.C.E. by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

2Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant; Lynchburg College, Va.; Marshall College, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Ohio State University; Roosevelt College, Chicago; Springfield 
College, Mass.; the state teachers colleges of Albany, N.Y.; Eau Claire, Wis.; Greeley, 
Colo., Institute, W. Va., Milwaukee, Moorhead, Minn., San Marcos, Texas, Trenton, 
N. J., San Francisco, Tempe, Ariz.; Talladega College, Ala.; si a of Denver; 
Pittsburgh University; Wayne University, Detroit. 
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mitted by application. Eight have been in the. Study for two 
years, twelve for one. No two have worked on the same prob- 
lems, organized in the same way, moved at the same speed, 
needed the same help, valued and used findings in an identical 
manner. This does not, per se, mean confusion; nor is confusion 
implicit in so much activity, so much “running about.” 

Simple facts of life come to mind. A big-scale project is big 
scale. The sheer bulk of its energy output is considerable, with 
a head count of any sort filling pages. A field-work project is 
not a laboratory exercise, with all its neat precision. A voluntary 
undertaking, with its initial pay-off to member units, is not a 
command performance, a top-down ruling on this and that. Our 
critic does not hold these views; his concern goes much deeper. 


The Major Goals We Seek 


How can one judge the sense of our work? The obvious answer 
is perhaps the best answer. First, concerning our effectiveness; 
secondly, whether what we tried to do, or have done, was worth 
the doing in a value judgment sense, that is, does it make a 
needed contribution to teacher education? Thought at either 
level is quite impossible without a basic frame of reference, 
which is the gist of the criticism we have cited. This is, first of 
all, a problem of goals. 

Our thinking here has been quite simple. What people do, or 
say they will do, gets meaning if at all in terms of the goals 
they seek, the motivations imputed to them. Beginning then 
with goals, we may ask what our colleges hoped to achieve, 
the targets at which they agreed to shoot. 

From the start, our central goal has been “to affect changes 
in the behaviors of prospective teachers.” All colleges shared in 
this general purpose; in fact, it was the basis of their application. 
Moreover, it was agreed to work within the field of “intergroup 
relations,” a field defined as meaning the nature, workings, and 
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effects, in child and adult life, of race, creed, immigrant cul- 
tures, rural heritages, and income levels. It was agreed that our 
work should be a co-operative venture, with frequent swapping 
of ideas. Finally, each college wanted if possible to make some 
contribution to professional education. 

It can be argued that these goals are clear enough for opera- 
tional uses. They can be used, for example, to organize a total 
college community. They can give direction to large and small 
group actions. They can be appraised in regard to degree of 
achievement, the point with which this article was supposed to 


deal. 
The Task of Organizing Data 


Skipping the work process itself, what now, at the end of our 
two years, is the “success story” we have to tell? If activity did 
pile on activity all of its free will, then there would be no sweat- 
ing out an answer to this question. The truth, alas, is otherwise. 
Our data are of three main types: college reports, our own 
records and experiences, and file materials (letters, printed 
articles, etc.) of several kinds. Imagine these data spread before 
you? How will you read their meanings, judge their values? 
Such data must be worked up, put together into coherent wholes, 
much as one solves any jigsaw puzzle. You try this fit, then that, 
knowing all along that a more competent person would do better. 

Consider, for a moment, the complexity of this problem. 
Colorado State College of Education at Greeley elected to study 
for this year the Spanish-Anglo relations in the community. 
Earle Rugg, their general committee chairman, in harmony with 
fifty or more college, school, and community leaders, saw in the 
so-called “Mexican problem” a chance to make a contribution to 
education in the entire southwestern region, the part of the 
nation inhabited by a very sizable Spanish-speaking population. 
A million of these people are in-migrants, an even larger number 
old residents, with many taking pride in distinguished family 
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lines. Everywhere in this vast territory, schools must deal with 
Spanish-Anglo tensions. 

A while ago, the college intergroup committee held a meeting 
at the campus. It was preceded by a small dinner to which several 
prominent individuals were invited. The meeting itself was pub- 
lic, attracting two or three hundred persons—college students, 
college and public-school faculty, city officials, ministers, social 
workers, and others. Major study committees made very brief 
reports—health statistics, job opportunities, wage rates, juvenile 
offenses, school attendance, grade progress, pupil relations, public- 
library uses, campus activities, etc. An effort was made to put 
the whole business together, to see what changes were needed 
and might be made. No one imagined that these new ways of 
treating people would make them come without resistance. 
These program alterations, in all a sizable number, were set for 
next year’s targets, with a big two-day kickoff conference sched- 
uled for the coming August. 

One will miss the point we would emphasise unless he can 
visualize in detail all that happened at the public meeting, all 
that occurred the long, hard year. Of the questions a critic might 
ask, the key query should be so what? So what, for what, and 
why? Thus a study group is forced into reflective self-analysis. 
It is forced, by the very complexity of the situation, into labels 
for things; 7.e., major categories, into means-ends relations, into 
a basic frame of reference. This is, I believe, what our critic had 
in mind. 


Definitions and Decisions 


Here, again, the task may look easy, the pathway clear. That 
is not true, for each definition is debatable, each step in action 
is hard to take. In some years at this work, I have seen more than 
one breakdown at this point. A study group simply gets tied 
up in knots and cannot, somehow, untie itself, and its efforts to 
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unkink, to get going, are not a pretty sight to see. It may have 
poor leadership—a leader unable or unwilling to think well or 
fast or in big or little wholes. It may have deep-going internal 
personality conflicts, than which there is no worse war, no fight 
quite so bitter. It may have wished upon itself in an unnoted 
but cumulative series of decisions, quite an impossible work 
task, a packet of aims no merely human group can achieve. 

But back now to our own problem. We had set, remember, 
our one big central goal, “changes in the behaviors of prospective 
teachers” in the group-relations field. What does this mean? One 
way to proceed is to assume that its meaning is clear, that no 
person who lives right can help but know offhand exactly what 
is meant. We have never, in the College Study, made this assump- 
tion. On the contrary, we have taught skepticism, free thought, 
up to the point where opinions must be jelled, unity for action 
taking place. 

What is “behavior”? Should the label be confined to big- 
muscle activity? Some say yes and some say no and some, as 
always, maybe. If the ayes have it, what then about all the things 
with no certain overt facets—feeling tones, attitudes, beliefs, 
ideas? Are these unimportant as indicators of probable action? 
If not, what is education all about? What do schools seek to 
teach? Skills, of course, are important, but they do not tell the 
whole story, as every college in the Study quite readily agreed. 
And so all around the board, college committees have made their 
decisions, the trend being along the lines our questions have 
followed. 

Take some other mainline problems. Must efforts in the Col- 
lege Study to change behaviors be confined to bona-fide pros- 
pective teachers? We are, to be sure, concentrating on this student 
population. If no other persons are included, then Greeley, along 
with three fourths of our colleges, has overshot the mark. Here, 
again, some thinking is in order. For instance, if one can guide 
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the teachers of teachers, the present college and laboratory-school 
faculties, will he not, in the long run, do even more good than 
to work only with the outgoing generation? 

Dare one fill children full of fine ideals, Springfield-plan them 
to their very finger tips, without at the same time doing all that 
is possible to alter the conditions under which they must live, 
‘the community frame of life? Can this ever be done through 
schooling, or is it a mass persuasion, or a “direct action,” job? 
In what ways, anyhow, does education differ from these other 
ways of securing behavioral changes, and how is a college, in 
shaping its intergroup program, to relate itself to these allies and 
resources ? 

These are, then, some of the many questions we have faced, 
the decisions we have had to take. Each is a headache, perhaps 
a heartbreak, for, when thinkers think, there is no way to tell 
where their logic will bring them out. Thinking is nowise as 
“objective” as some writers make believe. Science enters in, seeks 
in fact to control the thought process, but so do other factors 
play a part, means-ends judgments and moral values, and the 
two categories are quite distinct. 


Three Roads to Rome 


Every road, it has been said, leads to Rome, providing one 
faces in the right direction. So with our goal in the College Study. 
In our own thinking, almost all data the colleges have collected 
could be put into three or four channels, all roads to the same 
‘big objective; namely, behavioral changes in teachers. For better 
or for worse, this scheme for analyzing our evidence will show 
the substance of our total efforts. One may then judge the nature 
and worth of these efforts. 

One type of data found in college reports can be called the 
product of experimental studies. These studies are focused on 
students in training to be teachers, or on school children, and 
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in either case the object is to secure measurable behavioral 
changes. They are made with pre- and end-tests, at times with 
matched controls. They involve classroom instruction, for ex- 
ample, use of group-relations films. Some deal with campus 
activities, such as discussion via the small-group technique. Some 
fall, thirdly, into the area of school uses of the community, for 
instance, by means of field trips, or, fourthly, into the field of 
planned community change, such as an adult-education project. 
Here we are most likely to find our indisputably relevant and 
reliable evidence, the clearest road to our basic goal. 

Area of first importance, so far as number of projects go, is 
the area of factfinding studies the only immediate aim of which 
is to make known what people are like, how people treat people, 
living conditions, who runs with whom, etc. To illustrate, the 
State Teachers College at Moorhead, Minnesota, has assembled 
possibly more “human-relations” data on its campus popula- 
tion (seventh grade through college to faculty) than has any 
other teacher-educating institution in the nation. Part is objec- 
tive, part highly subjective, but all is related to the business of 
the college. In the year ahead, this committee plans to work on 
program changes. 

Studies of the above type are of several kinds. They deal, in 
the main, with college-student attitudes, experiences, and asso- 
ciations; with faculty points of view, course content, public-school 
problems, area living conditions, church and social agency prac- 
tices. They do not purport to show behavioral changes in teach- 
ers, yet they are a step in this direction. They will be used, later 
on, to implement changes in programs and practices, and their 
publication may well be immediately helpful to the profession. 

The third area in which we propose to group our data is as 
much as, or more controversial, than the above two. For the 
present, we shall call it teacher self-education in the group 
process. Take the prospective teachers who participated in the 
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Greeley public meeting. Did they get any new insights about 
what people are like, how they behave, skills of use in guiding 
group action? This is an experiencing type of learning, at best 
a chain of action-reaction-reflection in the Dewey sense. Several 
of our colleges, especially State Teachers College at Trenton, 
have worked at bringing about group process experiences, with 
students in active, responsible roles. Evaluative data here are 
highly subjective, though far less so than one might at first 
suspect. 


Group Process Education 


Group process experiences in our colleges tend to run along 
two overlapping lines. One can be identified as a participant- 
observer role, the other as a group manager. Groups do not 
organize themselves, or run themselves, without leaders. At 
times, notably in her own classroom, the teacher is, in our data, 
a group leader; at other times, in school affairs, she is far less 
central. Yet in either case, the kind of learning she needs most 
in intergroup education is how to find the group’s self-chosen 
leaders and to lead through them. 

The above learning is “practice” learning, sweat-labor learning, 
whatever one wants to call the group worker roles, and subroles, 
of the sort just defined. One needs a different set of skills from 
those taught in the formal study process, usually new personality 
qualities, plus a liberal amount of group-work know-how. Ex- 
periences in the College Study to further these growths in 
teachers range from the step-by-step organization of the entire 
campus, or the co-ordination of college, school, and community 
through lesser group action situations, such as classroom 
sociodramas. 

While no special pleading is needed, we want to go on record 
as recommending the widespread use of direct experience teach- 
ing in intergroup education at all levels. Think, for instance, of 
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the sociodrama, a very simple but most exciting kind of per- 
sonality interaction. Anyone can conduct it, do it better a second 
time, adapt it to any sort of human-relations problem. Whether 
characters are cast in standard group roles; z.e., rambler, cynic, 
integrator, yes-man, etc., or in a range of majority-minority 
group parts, a single session will be impressive. One learning out- 
come, evident in much of our data, is that neither students, nor 
their teachers, know very much of use in unifying conflicting 
views, in resolving personality clashes. Their lack of social skill 
is little short of astonishing; the rapidity of their learning, their 
obvious delight in it once the ice is broken, is equally startling. 


Relating Fact to Theory 


A basic frame of reference is a unity of many elements. So 
far, we have discussed two of these: goals and study-action 
techniques. A third element is theory; in this case, a theory of 
group relations. 

Several colleges in our Study have tried to build such a theory, 
each definitive of what teachers should be taught about inter- 
group matters. In general, these efforts have not met with 
campus-wide agreement. Here we are on the professor’s own 
anointed grounds, the battlefield of words, words, words. In a 
tactical sense, we have made mistakes. One mistake is to mix 
systematic sociological theory, say the Warner caste-class view- 
point, with philosophy, the assumptive values as to what is good 
for people, how people should act. The two should be disen- 
tangled, so that one can determine how they are related, how 
each can best be learned. : 

Starting with theory, say in a faculty forum, usually comes to 
no good end. We get preachy, or dogmatic, or mystical. On one 
campus, a start was made with look-see data, gathered about the 
community. With these facts before us, our leader moved on to 
interpretation. Why, in this city, is it not possible for a Negro to 
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buy and eat a hamburger like any human being? Why, in the 
same area, are in-coming “wet backs” (Mexicans) the most dis- 
criminated against people in the nation? Well, W. Lloyd 
Warner, to illustrate, says it is the “caste-class system.” What is 
that, how does it work, is it found here? And do schools sup- 
port it, educate for it? What, really, are children taught about 
people? 
Some Value Judgments 

We have, above, moved into our most stubborn, most danger- 
ous, problem area, the scheme of community control, the power 
system. Many factors operate to perpetuate a cultural pattern, 
for example, human inertia. But the factor we are least able 
to educate against, by any reliable evidence, is the undemocratic 
use of power. Maybe that is why, in all sorts of schooling, we 
sink back into wordy battles on “prejudice,” the beliefs that 
people hold. By data as yet very incomplete, it would appear 
that discriminatory practices, the signposts all about us, teach 
prejudices, not the reverse, at least to anything like the same 
extent. If this is true, we in education are forever handicapped. 
Our role, in liberalizing behaviors, while very important, is 
much overrated. The need is for a bulldozer, not a sermon or 
a sociogram. 

Few of us in teacher training can find our way through this 
puzzle to our own satisfaction. Our data abundantly support this 
point. To cut directly to the issue, how should the school relate 
itself to the local power system? One answer, of course, is to 
ignore it, act as if it were no problem, define it out of existence. 
Another view is to charge head on, put one’s students on the 
firing line, armed as a rule with the best of intentions. A third 
position is to treat the power system much as one would elec- 
trical current. Watch it; it will burn. It will cook, too, and give 
light, so do not think it unimportant. Study it; see how it can 
be put to good use for all people. 
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The problem just stated is, as we see it, a problem in tactics, 
the essence of which is risk calculation. Every power system has 
a range of tolerance, a marginal area of wavering change, doubt, 
and uncertainty. Here the use of petition, persuasion, or pressure 
is most likely to succeed, the risk factor diminish. Direct action 
groups in the community, which seek to operate within the tol- 
erance range, will attack at this point. Action groups outside the 
range, the so-called radicals, will move into battle, regardless. 
Their psychology is quite different; their greatest victories may 
have little to do with some external objective. In either case, 
here is course content for mature students. 

To generalize still further, the school is an educational institu- 
tion. Students should learn about group action through their 
studies and they should experience it in classrooms, on the 
campus, and in the community. Common sense should keep 
grade- and high-school students off the picket line; at least, it 
would be hard to find informed opinion to the contrary. With 
advanced college students, the case may be otherwise. If they 
need this kind of training in action tactics, I will myself stand 
by and help out if they get jammed up. 


What Is a Good Human Relations Point of View? 


I wish to conclude with a bit of personal experience. A student 
asked if he could talk with me. When, on the run, I nodded 
yes, his reply was: “No, it may take some time; let’s sit down.” 
Seated in my office, he said “I may as well tell you and get it 
over. You know what, I am a radical.” “No,” I replied, “I didn’t 
know. What are you radical about?” He said he was radical about 
race, and I remarked that that was fine. The student was puzzled. 
“But you are not radical, are you? You don’t strike me that way.” 
“No,” I replied, “I’m not radical, I think it is fine for you, not 
for me.” With this my questioner was completely crossed up, 
accusing me point blank of playing guessing games. 
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Time and again, the following process takes place. A “radical” 
calls on someone aligned with the local power system, say the 
superintendent of schools. He asks for more, a great deal more, 
than the latter can give, threatening pressure group action. Hot 
words lead to hot words, and co-operative action, were it ever 
possible, is now out of the question. I may come along, a few 
days later, ask for less and get it. Is this because the school official 
has a bad conscience, fears public opinion, or other reasons? 
At any rate, has the radical helped me out? And what, in turn, 
do I do for him? As he notes movement toward his position, 
can he continue to be radical unless he moves on, makes new 
demands? 

It is a nice exercise in logic to figure out the above equation. 
What is the role in our culture of the radical, the conservative, 
the middle-of-the-roader, and is there need for them all? Faced 
with a role choice of this sort, where can one best make his 
talents felt, his services pay off? If one’s forte is that of integra- 
tor, what is he to try to mass together except conflicting points of 
view? Is this not, in final analysis, about what is meant by good 
human relations in and outside the school? 





Lloyd Allen Cook is Director of the Intergroup College Study, Council on Coopera- 
tion in Teacher Education, American Council on Education. 








SOME PROBLEMS OF EVALUATION IN INTERGROUP 
EDUCATION 


Dorothy Merideth and Elbert W. Burr 


The problems of intergroup relations are recognized by the 
staff of the University of Chicago Laboratory School to be of 
daily occurrence, schoolwide in range, and with implications for 
both curricular and extra-curricular planning. Undoubtedly this 
is true of many elementary- and secondary-school staffs. That it 
is specifically true at the Laboratory School is indicated in part 
by the work of a faculty committee which formulated objec- 
tives toward which the school should work with regard to rela- 
tionships between various groups. It is further indicated by the 
continuing efforts of teachers, concerned with various grade 
levels and in different subject areas, to work toward those objec- 
tives. This account concerns the efforts made in tenth-grade 
social-studies classes to progress with one group of pupils toward 
the achievement of those objectives. 


Development of the Program 


In 1945, the teachers in the Laboratory School began a school- 
wide re-examination of program and practices, taking as their 
point of departure the question, “What are the strengths and 
weaknesses of our school in helping our young people develop 
into socially sensitive persons?” Committees were formed to 
investigate particular areas including those of instructional prac- 
tices, community study, child development patterns, curriculum, 
and evaluation. 

Members of the committee on curriculum decided they could 
make the most progress by attacking one specific phase of the 
general problem. They chose to investigate the treatment of inter- 
group relations, broadly conceived, at all grade levels and in all 
subject areas. The committee membership included teachers 
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working in the middle grades, the junior high school, and the 
tenth grade (the oldest group in the Laboratory School). The 
special fields of art, shop, and languages were represented, as 
were the constant subjects of social studies and English. 

After considerable observation, conference with individual 
teachers, and committee discussion, the curriculum committee 
formulated a statement of purposes that would be applicable 
wherever the problems of intergroup relations were touched upon 
in the school. The purposes were classified into two categories: 
(1) generalizations or concepts which it was desirable to have 
students understand as a basis for action; (2) desirable action 
rules. The statement of purposes follows: 


Generalizations: 


1. There are no inborn emotional or intellectual differences 
between races. 

2. Standard descriptions of minorities are usually unfair to indi- 

viduals within that group. 

Everybody belongs to a minority at some time or other. 

4. Minorities are important to progress in any democratic organ- 
ization. We do not want everybody to be the same—some 
minorities have contributions to make and need to be encouraged. 

5. Minorities cannot always expect to get their own way. They 
must accept their responsibilities as well as claim their rights. 

6. People who are underfed, badly clothed, inadequately housed, 
and poorly educated are likely to be discriminated against as 
generally dumb, lazy, no good. 


Y 


Desirable action-rules: 


1. Respect the beliefs of others: political, social, economic, religious, 
cultural. 

2. Like everybody you can but at least be decent to those you do 
not like. 

3. Value people for what they do, what they are, and what they 
refrain from doing. 

4. Show in daily acts that you really believe the generalizations 


listed above. 
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It is obvious that the extent of understanding of the generaliza- 
tions which teachers could expect of students would vary con- 
siderably from grade to grade, as would the amount of specific 
information which could be taught in support of each generaliza- 
tion. It is equally obvious that the action rules might be verbalized 
perfectly, and have little or no carry-over into student behavior. 
The statement of purposes was built, however, in terms of what 
students in the school should achieve by the end of their tenth- 
grade experience if the efforts of the school were completely 
successful. 


Implementation in the Social Studies 


Teachers in different parts of the school made different uses 
of the statement of purposes. In the tenth-grade social-studies 
classes these purposes, coupled with various objectives pertaining 
to development of skills, have been applied in two ways: (1) in- 
terpreted in their broadest meaning, they have become the over- 
all objectives of the year’s course which is built around the theme, 
“Understanding Problems of the Modern World”; (2) inter- 
preted more specifically, they were the objectives of a unit on 
“Problems of Intergroup Relations within the United States.” It 
is to the second application that this account is directed. 

In studying problems of intergroup relations, the tenth 
graders followed their customary pattern of unit organization 
and procedure. After preliminary attitude scales had been admin- 
istered, there came an overview of the entire unit. This was fol- 
lowed by a period of intensive reading and group activities, in 
the course of which all members of the group were exposed to 
a common foundation of information and experience. 

Each student read widely from books and pamphlets material 
specifically selected to provide a background of essential infor- 
mation. Each student had opportunity (an alternative assign- 
ment was given) to write a confidential paper in which he identi- 
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fied and analyzed a prejudice or prejudices of his own. Those 
who wished to have an individual conference with the instructor 
did so as a follow-up activity. Each student had opportunities 
to place himself in another person’s shoes by reacting to story 
situations. Films and other visual materials were used as a basis 
for group discussion of particular phases of intergroup relations. 
Guest speakers talked on such topics as “Jewish Ethics” and 
“Psychology of Prejudice.” 

Individual and committee activities occupied the attention of 
the tenth graders during most of the remaining time devoted to 
the unit. Each student was expected to carry out two special 
projects, one to be based chiefly on reading in pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and books, and the other to be based on an interview or a 
field trip or both. Students had a wide range of choice in both 
types of projects, and participated actively in planning and 
arranging for them. Book reports, “research” papers on specific 
topics, panel discussions, and oral reports made up the majority 
of the projects of the first type. The field trips and interview 
projects included participation in a weekend workcamp con- 
ducted in co-operation with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee; a half-day field trip in the Negro area of Chicago, con- 
ducted in co-operation with the Chicago Urban League; inter- 
views with such persons as an official of the Rosenwald Fund, 
an official of the Chicago Civil Liberties Committee, an educa- 
tor with firsthand information on problems of Southern Negroes, 
and Japanese-Americans who had come to live in Chicago after 
being released from relocation centers. Written reports and oral 
discussions of the interviews and field trips were considered a 
part of the projects. 

The culminating activity of the unit took the form of sum- 
marizing discussions in each class. Students formulated their 
conclusions in regard to the nature and causes of prejudice, com- 
mon discriminations which result from prejudice against minority 
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groups, and solutions to the problems of prejudice and discrim- 
ination in intergroup relations. The discussion of solutions 
included attention to general policies for society as a whole, and 
to specific things which individuals could do in everyday life. 


Evaluation Techniques 


Because the unit was characterized by several types of objec- 
tives it was necessary to use a variety of evaluation techniques.’ 
Evaluation proved to be an extensive project requiring the collec- 
tion of evidences of modified behaviors in a variety of situations 
in the classroom, the school, and, in so far as possible, the com- 
munity. The fact that intercultural education is concerned with 
slowly changing behaviors complicated the problem. Evaluation 
could not be limited to any single instrument or technique. It 
was important to measure the extent of factual information 
concerning racial backgrounds and racial and cultural character- 
istics. This could be done rather simply by objective examination 
following customary patterns. It was also important, and more 
difficult, to measure the student’s ability to use this information 
in making significant generalizations. Through the use of the 
situation-response technique it was possible to determine to a 
limited degree the extent to which youngsters could apply gen- 
eralizations to new situations. In this type of exercise an inci- 
dent taken from everyday experiences encountered by the stu- 
dents—on the streetcar, at the beach, etc—is described briefly 
but specifically, and students are asked to answer questions 
about how they would feel, what they would do in that particular 
situation. 

Attitude scales were also used. A general attitude scale on 
social beliefs was administered at the beginning and end of the 


1Samples of these instruments are included in Evaluation in Intergroup Relations, 
Some Tentative Instruments. Prepared at Intergroup Education Workshop, University 
of Chicago, summer 1946 (New York: Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools, American Council on Education, 1946), unnumbered pages, mimeographed. 
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school year, without particular reference to the unit on inter- 
group relations. Analysis of the items applying to intergroup rela- 
tions, however, provided some indication of changes in pupil 
response. Presumably these changes were affected to some degree 
by the systematic study of problems of intergroup relations. Other 
attitude scales were administered at the beginning of the unit, 
with each pupil scoring his own and finding his own classifica- 
tion in regard to intensity of like or dislike for the particular 
group involved. 

Social distance scales gave the staff some indication of the 
relationships among the various racial, religious, and cultural 
groups in our school and among the young people in the com- 
munity. In this instrument the student is provided with a list 
of activities common to his daily life. He is asked to indicate 
whether or not he would be willing to engage in each of these 
activities together with members of various racial and cultural 
groups. If he is willing, he is asked to indicate to what degree 
—using a three- or five-point scale. 

Word reaction inventories were found to be revealing, and 
especially valuable for motivation. In this type of exercise the 
teacher chooses a list of words, perhaps names of racial, religious, 
or nationality groups. The student is asked to listen to each word 
as it is read, and write down the first four words or phrases 
which come to mind. These exercises were used in the first part 
of the unit in an attempt to discover particular stereotypes 
which students held. They were used in evaluation at the end of 
the unit in an attempt to measure progress in combating stereo- 
typed thinking. 

None of these instruments, however, proved as valuable as 
the case study and anecdotal records. Data from the personnel 
files was combined with that drawn from analysis of student 
papers written during the unit and from observations of student 
activity in a variety of situations. Taken together with the data 
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collected through the use of the instruments described, it was 
possible to obtain some indication of growth—or lack of it—in 
the direction of the objectives. 


Problems in Evaluation 


The use of these evaluation techniques forced the social-studies 
staff to consider some of the problems basic to the evaluation of 
intergroup education. Techniques and instruments of evaluation 
which had been developed for other situations had to be ap- 
praised and adapted for use here. This appraisal indicated certain 
problems of evaluation which seem to have special significance 
in intergroup education. 

Are young people’s responses basically honest? The student’s 
expression of an attitude in a test situation is often assumed to 
be a fairly reliable evidence of the pupil’s disposition to act in 
a particular way in a life situation. Situation-response instruments 
and attitude scales have been frequently used—and were used 
by the Laboratory School social-studies staff—in an attempt to 
measure the effectiveness of intergroup education. In using these 
instruments the importance of the basic honesty of the child’s 
response has too often been ignored. Even when the pupil thinks 
he is reacting honestly, he may be influenced by a number of 
factors. Classroom experiences and the attitude of the teacher 
have indicated to the student the type of response acceptable to 
the teacher and approved by the group. Too often the concern 
shown by teacher and child with regard to unit grades has put 
a premium on a particular pattern of response. In the classroom 
situation the child is relatively free from personal economic and 
social pressures frequently involved in face-to-face situations. 
The child is removed from the immediate family and community 
influence on attitudes toward critical problems in intergroup re- 
lations. All of these factors must be considered in evaluation 
and indicate clearly that teachers must not place too great em- 
phasis on any one evaluation technique. 
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Are students developing a real understanding of intergroup 
relations or reacting only at a verbal level? Children—even as 
their teachers—are apt to be glib. The unit of study in intergroup 
education has emphasized the development of an acceptable 
vocabulary. Restrictive covenants, race riots, intolerance, Jim 
Crowism, and so on, are ideas discussed at length in the class- 
room. Children know—at the level of easy verbalization—the 
acceptable course of individual and group action. But all too 
frequently theirs is a lip service within the classroom. Away from 
the classroom and the school, the old patterns of prejudice con- 
tinue to dominate behavior. Outside of school, conflict situations 
are real. Tensions are personal. As status, security, prestige in 
the peer group, and the culture pattern of the family become 
involved, the temporary nature of understanding at the level of 
verbalization alone becomes readily apparent. Deep-seated _pat- 
terns of prejudice tend to persist. In the intergroup education 
program the tendency to verbalize must give way to the oppor- 
tunity for direct experience to modify existing attitudes about 
intergroup relations. 

Does evaluation include evidences of modified attitudes and 
behavior in the total life situation of the youngster—or does it 
occur primarily in a vacuum? Consider the youngsters in our 
Laboratory School who come to school each morning from 
Bronzeville or South Shore Drive. Both attend a completely non- 
segregated school. Both have acquaintances (though seldom 
friends) among all races im school. Both study in the same class 
about human relations and especially the problems involved in 
intergroup relations. At the end of the day, however, or perhaps 
when it comes time for a swim at the beach, each child returns 
to real-life situations to be confronted by a mass of evidence of 
prejudiced and intolerant behavior completely the opposite of the 
classroom experience. Both encounter a pattern of adult prejudice 
which seriously interferes with the use of new action patterns 
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developed in the classroom situation. Yet it is under these very 
conditions that children live and it is here that evidence of 
changed behavior must be sought. It is here that an effective 
program of evaluation begins. This implies a plan for evaluation 
which has as its major technique the use of direct observation of 
behavior in a variety of situations. Only by seeing youngsters in 
action in tension situations can teachers know whether or not 
behavior is being changed and better citizens of a democracy 
developed. 

Is evaluation conceived in terms of individual progress? It is a 
truism that teachers must begin where they find their pupils. But 
unless that level of action-response can be determined by exten- 
sive observation and accurate recording of behavior patterns, it is 
impossible to measure the extent of change in the behavior of 
the individual child. Equally important in this initial approach 
is the analysis of the group dynamics operating on the child in 
the class, the school, and the communities of which the indi- 
vidual is a part. It is impossible to understand individual and 
group behaviors unless they can be observed in relation to peer 
groups and adult groups. With this pattern carefully recorded 
it is then possible through direct observation by the school staff, 
through observation by interested adults in the community— 
clergy, scout leaders, recreation directors, parents—and through 
child reactions to the variety of evaluation instruments available 
to begin to record changes in behavior. Only now do teachers 
begin to note the development of new positive attitudes. 

What is the relationship between the behaviors of the indi- 
vidual as an individual and the behaviors of the individual 
as a@ member of a group in similar situations? One of the 
most difficult steps in effective evaluation in this area is the 
problem of determining the level of action response and its 
relationship to group dynamics. To achieve desirable action re- 
sponses on an individual basis is undoubtedly a first step. But 
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if a child demonstrates acceptable behavior in face-to-face rela- 
tionships on an individual basis, to what extent will he behave 
in similar fashion, when, as a member of a group, his action may 
involve a threat to his status and prestige? Can we determine 
the extent to which attitudes have been fundamentally altered— 
or the extent to which any specific pattern will consistently 
characterize individual action? It may well be that we must 
expand our understanding of evaluation to the point where we 
realize that the developing behaviors which we seek are apt 
to take a long period of time. As teachers we may initiate the 
development of these new action patterns. As teachers and citi- 
zens we should watch the progressive development of these 
action patterns in the community in which we live. One of the 
ultimate evaluations which might well be made concerns the 
entire tone of the community in terms of intergroup relations. 
When individuals as individuals and individuals as members of 
groups are consistently aware of their obligations to their fellow- 
men for the promotion of more effective intergroup relations, 
teachers and schools can consider the job well done. 


In spite of the inadequacies of existing instruments and the 
limitations of commonly used techniques, evaluation must be 
recognized as an integral part of an intergroup education pro- 
gram. Evaluation must be attempted even though it requires 
extensive time and effort on the part of the classroom teacher. 
Administrators must realize that to develop a successful program 
of intergroup education, teachers must have time and necessary 
assistance to experiment in the development and use of new 
instruments and techniques. Evaluation must be carried through 
on a scale that involves not only the school but the community 
as well. Only then can the potential values of an intergroup 
education program be realized. 





Dorothy Merideth and Elbert W. Burr are at the University of Chicago Laboratory 
School. 








IS EVALUATION MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING? 
Dan W. Dodson 


There is more hoping, praying, trusting, assuming, and sup- 
posing that programs in intergroup relations bear fruit, and less 
actual proof of same, than in practically any other phase of Amer- 
ican education. From the standpoint of a person whose responsi- 
bility has been that of working to control tensions and reduce 
prejudice in a community, there are many grave doubts in regard 
to the actual effectiveness of such educational endeavor, and of 
many agencies’ programs. 

Gunnar Myrdal, in the American Dilemma, pointed out that 
the American people pretty well accept as verbalized generaliza- 
tions the concept of the brotherhood of man as an ideal, yet by 
far most of our effort is still directed toward securing acceptance 
of this concept in its broader ramifications. 

There is legitimate reason for supposing today that education 
itself is being used as an instrument to keep social change from 
taking place in the direction of better intergroup relations. The 
argument would go something like this: There was a time when 
religion, in its sectarian stages, was looked to as the directive 
force in society. As individuals aspired toward better things, they 
crystallized their ideals in religious sects and valiantly strove to 
secure them through this medium. Many of the humanitarian 
aspects of our society were brought into being by this method. 
The abolition of slavery, for instance, was tremendously aided by 
pulpiteers in the North, who gave to this fight the tinge of a 
religious crusade. Eventually, however, the vested interests came 
to dominate religion, and religious institutions became an obstacle 
to social change. 

The writer has just returned from a conference of Sunday- 
school superintendents and was tremendously impressed by their 
resistance to the integration of Negroes into American society. 
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It almost had the force of religious sanction back of it. In those 
fields in which social advance is being agitated, there is a char- 
acteristic rationalization of many religionists today, which says, 
“This is going too fast for the solution of this problem. We must 
wait until God moves the hearts of men.” 

The same principle is operating in education. As religion lost 
its capacity for giving direction to the social order, men turned 
to education. Clark Wissler, in his book, Man and Culture, 
says that the school took the place of the church in this regard; 
that what Americans at one time prayed to God to send them, 
they now expect education to provide for them. It is not surpris- 
ing then that the forces which want the control of the church 
are, at present, rapidly gaining control of the school. 

As an individual who has worked for several years to bring 
about better group relations, the writer can testify that one of 
the greatest obstacles to social change in the direction of bettering 
such relations is, today, the argument “that people are just not 
ready yet. We must wait until there is more education of the 
people on this point than we have at present.” 

Evidence of this point of view would be the statement of a 
college president, who says, “The colleges cannot do much about 
quota systems as long as prejudice is what it is in the general 
population. We must wait until the general public is better 
educated to accept minority group peoples.” The director of a 
convalescent home for nurses says, “We cannot integrate Negroes 
with the other nurses because the public is not ready for it yet. 
We must wait until there is more education along those lines 
than we have today.” The baseball magnate says, “People are 
not accustomed to such intermingling of the races. We must 
begin way down the line in the small minor leagues to get 
Negroes integrated so that when players come to the majors they 
will be accustomed to such interracial mixing. We are not edu- 
cated enough yet for that.” A noted community leader, present- 
ing a clipping to the effect that a Negro had raped a white girl 
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says, “You see, this is what happens. I tell you our Negro friends 
are not ready for interracial equality yet. We must wait until 
such time as education improves the situation.” 

Thus, education becomes in a real sense a handmaiden to those 
who would block interracial improvement. In the last analysis, 
the only way in which we can be sure that programs of inter- 
group relations improve intergroup relations is to know the 
degree to which behavior of those under the impact of such 
programs is actually changed. 

Marie Syrkin in her book, Your School Your Children, points 
out that Negro and white girls sit together in many high schools, 
and still will not associate with each other after school hours. 
Thus, they learn to behave ritualistically in the school and do 
not allow the experience there to enter the remainder of their 
social relationships. 

It is almost universally conceded by those who work in com- 
munity agencies in the average of our cities that the school 
system is the “hardest nut to crack” in the field of human rela- 
tions of all the social agencies, and, with a few exceptions in 
New York State, the colleges and universities would fit in the 
same category. 

If formal education faces these limitations, then what about 
the programs of the agencies working in the field of intergroup 
relations? Anyone with critical insight looking over the plethora 
of agencies working in this field must be impressed with the 
amount of duplication, lack of co-ordination, and uncritical pro- 
gramming which takes place. It would not be hard to conclude 
that all too many of the agencies have an executive staff and 
offices, and, in order to keep the support of their constituency, 
they are forced to find something which will keep them before 
the public. This means that they must pounce upon every inci- 
dent possible with all the fanfare at their command in order to 
gain for themselves the support upon which their existence 
depends. 
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It is not hard to imagine some such agencies coming into 
existence because of the emotional insecurity in so many people 
as a result of given incidents which makes them feel that it is 
necessary “to do something about it.” Consequently, they form 
an organization; but once the organization becomes established 
it tends to become an end in itself, with the result that the 
executive staff starts building a fence around its job and is 
dependent for its support upon “keeping the pot of hate boiling.” 

It is sometimes difficult not to question the motives of some 
of the leaders in the field, for some become so inured to 
their roles as “professional Jews,” “professional Negroes,” etc., 
who speak of “my people” that one wonders what would happen 
to them if the problems of the group they represent were, of a 
sudden, solved. 

The same question regarding the actual effectiveness of the 
school might also be raised about such organizations. For the 
most part, most human-relations agencies cannot support those 
issues which are inimical to their agency, however deserving the 
cause may be. Further, the solution to many such problems must 
be programs that will jeopardize the interests of those from 
whom they derive their financial support. Such programs thereby 
become instruments of control to impede intergroup adjustment 
rather than to foster it. 

When faced with this problem, agencies have a tendency to 
cease their support of social action except in circumscribed areas, 
and launch upon “great educational campaigns.” The reason for 
this pattern of behavior is obvious. Having bumped into the 
inevitable, and come to realize that they cannot accomplish their 
stated objectives without destroying the very support on which 
they operate, it is safer to fall back upon educational programs. 
Incidentally, such programs are much more difficult to evaluate, 
and as a result greater claims can be made without having to 
prove the validity of such claims. 
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It is apparent at once that those programs that produce changed 
behavior relations are those which can be instituted in such 
fashion that people are brought together as equals on such bases 
as tend to destroy stereotypes and antipathies toward each other. 
Consequently, the big job is being done in intergroup relations, 
as viewed from a post such as the one held by the writer, by: 
first, those labor organizations that are taking a firm positive 
stand in integrating millions of people into employment on the 
basis of complete equality in every respect. Second, the municipal 
government in its many branches—in those heterogeneous neigh- 
borhoods where the continuation of the politicians is dependent 
upon support from multistrata within the community—includes 
such facets of municipal administration as civil service, the 
work of various departments servicing the community, and 
public housing (such as that of New York City which is inter- 
racial). It would be further demonstrated by the interest of 
the administration in the adjudication of differences by the 
support of interracial or goodwill committees such as have sprung 
up in recent years. 

Viewed from the vantage point of such a committee as just 
mentioned, there is strong argument for the position that the 
most effective force, good or bad, in intergroup relations, is gov- 
ernment itself. If through its courts, its police, its welfare pro- 
gram, public housing, garbage collection, and health programs 
there is a well-defined policy, which spells out in the day-by-day 
performance of its tasks the concern that it is responsible to all 
the people, it not only defines public policy and provides a 
source of power through which such policy is implemented, but 
in its daily ministrations, it demonstrates in practice what it 
preaches. Thereby, it becomes the most potent educational influ- 
ence, and its program can also be evaluated in actual behavior 
changes in the community. 





Dan W. Dodson is Director, Mayor’s Committee on Unity, New York City. 








EVALUATING COMMUNITY ACCEPTANCE OF 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Clarence Q. Berger 


To search for references to criteria which have been used in 
evaluating the extent of community acceptance of intercultural 
education is a disheartening task. The lack of development of 
such criteria, or, even more to the point, the actual failure to 
recognize the need for such criteria, highlights a long overdue 
critical evaluation of the intercultural education movement itself. 

Any realistic appraisal of the progress and potential of inter- 
cultural education must evaluate the degree to which it has 
and can achieve community acceptance. 

All movements calling for change in the status quo of any 
portion of our social institutions are forced to travel along much 
the same many-obstacled road. The most frequent and important 
obstacles are those created by a capricious and unpredictable pub- 
lic opinion. Many a logically formulated and perfectly valid plan 
for bettering a portion of our social structure has been so muti- 
lated and undermined by adverse public opinion as to eliminate 
the possibility of its ever achieving community acceptance. Com- 
‘munity acceptance will, in the last analysis, determine whether 
intercultural education is to remain a carefully nurtured but, 
nonetheless, anemic protégé of a small minority of our popula- 
tion—the so-called crusading liberal, intellectual faction—or 
whether it is to blossom as a phase of our educational philosophy 
accepted by the American community as a normal, routine part 
of our educational system. 

Our first evaluation might logically, therefore, be a critical 
one, indicting the leaders in the intercultural education move- 
ment for failing to give sufficient attention, time, and energy to 
the important problem of assuring community acceptance of 
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their philosophy and techniques. Undoubtedly, the initial require- 
ment was to perfect the concepts and techniques embodying 
intercultural education. Exclusive concentration upon these phases 
of the movement to the exclusion of merchandising the benefits 
to the American public, however, is impractical and unwise. 

The much-abused epithet, “absent-minded professor,” might 
well be employed in this connection. The educators at the helm 
of the intercultural education movement have lost sight of one 
of the most important ingredients to its success. Effective and 
successful techniques and their demonstration in selected com- 
munities will not, in and of themselves, assure the success of 
the movement. Intercultural education must, in addition, capture 
the imagination and zeal of the American public. The rank-and- 
file public-school educator and school committeeman can hardly 
be accused of being adventurous and _ innovation-minded. 
Naturally, there are exceptions to this generalization. But the 
exceptional educator and school committeeman will provide in- 
tercultural education with only occasional favorable situations. 
The proponents of intercultural education visualize a general 
acceptance of their views throughout the schools of the nation; 
but the assumption that the program will be accepted on its 
merits alone, is at best, ingenuous. 

Today, intercultural education is teetering, teetering between 
being smeared with the label of a “crusade,” or being accepted 
by the American public as a new component of our standard 
educational curriculum. Failure to develop widespread commun- 
ity acceptance of intercultural education at this embryonic stage 
may leave us, in a few years, with a movement on our hands 
that is valid, logical, and desirable, but tagged as another “starry- 
eyed” aspiration of the liberals and intellectuals. 

Aware, therefore, of the lack of attention devoted to the 
important task of achieving community acceptance, the question 
may be posed: 
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What criteria are available for determining the degree of 
community acceptance? 

A companion question is: 
What criteria may be used to evaluate the effectiveness 
of activities designed to promote community acceptance 
of intercultural education? 


Community Acceptance 


The extent of community acceptance might best be evaluated 
in terms of the progressive stages leading to the ideal situation; 
1.¢., implementation of a program of intercultural education in 
the school system. Roughly these progressive and cumulative 
stages might be listed as follows: 

1. Awareness, in which the community is alerted to the danger to 
our entire democratic structure implicit in racial, religious, and 
nationality tensions and prejudices. 

2. Recognition, in which the community is informed of the concept 
of intercultural education and of the substantial contributions it can 
make toward releasing such tensions and ameliorating such 
prejudices. 

3. Orientation, in which the community is provided with popu- 
larized, rudimentary information on intercultural education sufficient 
to enable the public to form favorable or unfavorable attitudes. 

4. Approval, in which community sentiment is mobilized to the 
point where there is community acceptance in principle. 

5. Education, in which the community is provided with more 
detailed and complete information designed to give them a full under- 
standing of the implications, workings, and techniques of intercultural 
education so that community members may serve as salesmen. 

6. Action, in which the community is organized for the purpose of 
translating its approval into social-action programs designed to impress 
the advantages of intercultural education upon the teachers, principals, 
superintendents, and school committeemen with the objective of obtain- 
ing formal action by the school officials. 

7. Participation, in which the community joins with the survey com- 
mittees formulating the intercultural education program and, upon 
adoption, joins in the various adult activities encompassed within the 
program. 
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With a little rewording, the same elementary list of stages 
could be applied to any movement for social improvement. That 
is, however, in a sense, the essence of this paper. Intercultural 
education is, to the lay public, “just another movement for social 
betterment.” Achieving community acceptance for it means fol- 
lowing the known, effective techniques for obtaining community 
acceptance of any movement that is new. 

Using these rough criteria, such as they be, in analyzing the 
average community is, however, a shattering revelation. Elim- 
inating the atypical community where a forceful superintendent 
or unusual school committee has taken the lead in establishing 
programs of intercultural education, one finds too many com- 
munities that cannot even be listed as having achieved stage 1. 


Awareness 


A rough analysis of five states in one region of the country, 
four of which states have substantial blocks of diverse racial, 
religious, and nationality groupings, places two communities in 
stage 7 (Participation); four in stage 6 (Action); three or four 
in stage 4 (Approval); and similarly few communities in stage 5 
(Education). Stages 2 (Recognition) and 3 (Orientation) have 
noticeably more communities in each, but still, proportionate to 
the total number of communities analyzed, a woefully small 
number. As evidenced by the rapid growth of community rela- 
tions committees, both official and unofficial, the number of com- 
munities which might be classified in stage 1 is considerably 
higher than one would have found to be the case five or ten years 
ago. However, in the five states used to illustrate our point, it is 
probable that a very small percentage of the communities would 
be so classified. In all fairness it should be noted that achieving 
stage 1 (Awareness) is the function of all civic-minded persons, 
including the educators. 
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If the extent of community acceptance is at such a low ebb, it 
logically behooves us to ask how community acceptance can be 
increased. The question as to what criteria may be used to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of activities designed to promote community 
acceptance of intercultural education is now in order. 

Once again we are venturing into a field pretty much un- 
charted. The following questions are illustrative, and will serve 
as tests to gauge the effectiveness of the activities of the major 
groups working in the field. 


1. Educators 

a) Is the individual educator concerned with promoting gradual, 
constant, small changes within his curriculum along intercultural 
lines leading to positive community acceptance or is he concerned 
with an occasional, elaborate spectacle of an interfaith nature that 
impresses parents and lulls them into a feeling of false progress? 

b) Does the individual educator evolve the intercultural elements 
of his curriculum in concert with parents, thus increasing community 
acceptance as the program develops, or does he glibly rattle off pro- 
grams which he claims the parents would not understand, thus dulling 
parent interest and dampening community acceptance? 

c) Does the individual educator utilize natural community resources 
for his intercultural programs thus maintaining community interest 
and heightening community acceptance, or does he prefer to resort 
to the artificial stimuli of books and pamphlets? 

d) Is the educator a constant proselytizer in behalf of intercultural 
education, utilizing his community prestige to the advantage of the 
movement, or is he a passive advocate whose advocacy becomes ap- 
parent only when approached by someone who makes it evident that 
he is a partisan? 


2. Clergy 

a) Does the clergyman utilize intercultural programs in his Sunday- 
school classes and adult classes, thus promoting community acceptance 
through knowledge, or does he merely sermonize on the advantages 
of intercultural education? 

b) Do the clergy join in action designed to promote community 
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acceptance of intercultural education, or are their activities limited to 
occasional interfaith meetings? 


3. Professional Workers in Intergroup Tensions 

a) Does the worker promote programs of a constant, intensive 
nature, designed to develop long-time, healthy community accep- 
tance of intercultural education, or is his interest in the dramatic and 
sensational mass meeting or pageant which does little more than 
satisfy the ego and salve the conscience? 

b) Is the worker devoting himself to the creation of organizations, 
committees, and other mechanisms that will work day in and day out 
for community acceptance, or is he merely a popularizer who speaks 
on the subject and titillates the emotions but provides no follow- 
through outlet? 

c) Does the worker seek to convert the uninitiated and thus enlarge 
the degree of community acceptance, or is he content with the easy 
role of converting the converted, over and over again? 

d) Does the worker take each group from stage to stage, thus 
drawing the entire community up the scale of community acceptance, 
or is there acquiescence in permitting each group to remain at one 
of the lower stages. 


4. Lay Public 

a) Do the avowed supporters of intercultural education recognize 
that it is a long, tedious process before final community acceptance 
will be achieved and accept the drudgery of their work on this 
premise, or are they seasonable zealots, now violently partisan and 
the next day apathetic? 

b) Is there recognition of the fact that intercultural education is 
only a partial answer to intergroup tensions and prejudice, or is there 
the futile hope that intercultural education is the simple and sovereign 
answer to all bigotry, a hope that inevitably is dashed and results in 
bitterness and a net decrease in community acceptance? 

c) Is there intelligent understanding of intercultural education to 
pass on to one’s neighbor and develop sound community acceptance, 
or is there a superficial, “key-word” knowledge that acquires few 
converts and antagonizes many? 


In each instance, the list could be longer and certainly other 
groups could be included. However, some basis for the eventual 
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development of criteria for determining the effectiveness of 
activities designed to promote community acceptance of inter- 
cultural education may exist in these sample suggestions. A re- 
examination of them reveals that by and large they resolve into 
an attempt to separate the chaff from the wheat, the sincere, 
planned efforts from the sensational, popular efforts. 

In conclusion, it may well be noted that during its brief 
existence intercultural education has done not too badly in terms 
of achieving community acceptance. A new, unknown concept 
has acquired a modicum of acceptability. To those of us, how- 
ever, whose concern is to assure its general acceptance as a 
standard part of the American educational curriculum, the results 
are far from satisfying. The promise implicit in intercultural 
education does not permit of any compromise short of complete 
community acceptance. 





Clarence Q. Berger is Director, New England Regional Office, Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B'rith. 








